





The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


‘VV OMEN have betiter memories than mien, 


528 DON'T SHOW THIS 





can hear a 


little better, are definitely “up” on colour discrimina- 
tion, and are in mo way inflerior in- average «intelligence, 
Professor Cyril Burt, of University College, (London, told H. 
Robertson Holmes in an interview. 


“ Psychological tests,” 
batches. 


Professor Burt said, “have heen 
applied the world over for 
It is very singular that no one Has ever taken 


men and women in, large 


the trouble to collect the results and sort them out. 


“When you begin to do so,” 
he emphasised, “the conclu- 
sions sugigested are very re- 
markable.” 

Bighty per cent. of women 
it is officially stated, are more 
sensitive in touch than the 
average man. 

The simplest test is with 
mathematical dividers. On the 
forearm a man can generally 
distinguish. two pricks with 
the instrument's points as sep- 
arate if they are about two 
inches apart. Women areabout 
twice as sensitive. 

Although women are so in- 
terested in cooking and (per- 
fumes, and are quicker at tast- 
ing and smelling, men are bet- 
ten at detecting subtle differ- 
ences with nose and palate. 

In sight there are some 
curious divergences. again. 
There are more women than 
men both ‘short and long- 
sighted, and far more women 
than men have to wear glasses. 

But only one woman in a 
thousand is colour ~ blind. 

Among males, although they 
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do mot know it, about one in 

30 is colour-blind. 

(Men win on speed of action, 
but there are fewer women 
who are left-handed, stammer: 
or suffer from a squint. 

Of memory we can speak 
with absolute certainty. The 
average girl or woman is bet- 
ter than the men. 

These new facts will strike 
you as odd when you turn to 
the problem of why, out of a 
list compiled of the 1,000 
most outstanding figures in 
English history (including 
literature and other spheres), 
only 55 were women. 


“Women cluster much more 
closely about their average in 
mental qualities as in height,” 
a scientist explains. “It is not 
fair to go to the Dictionary of 
National Biography for a com- 
parison between the sexes. 
Equally, there are more male 
than, female ccriminals, imbe- 


ciles, and even lunatics. 
Before the war, when scien- 
conducting 


tists were their 


SCIENTIST 
SAYS (Says he!) 


Women are much better 
than the humble Male! 


response to the same word is 
practically nil. 

Modern psychology by the 
laboratory tests has proved 
that there is practically no dif- 
ference between the sexes in 
mental capacity. 

Here are some of the physi- 
cal distinctions discovered in 
these tests :— 

The average man is 5in. taller 
and 30lb. to 32lb. heavier than 
the average woman. 

Women have almost twice 
the sense of touch, and they 


come out better in tests of 
hearing. 


Women have more defects 
of sight than men, but blind- 
ness seems to be a masculine 
monopoly. 

As to the emotions, women 
appear to be more on the sur- 
face. Men’s emotions are more 
profound and _ lasting. But 
women hive ia lower effervesic- 
ing point; they bubble over 
more quickly. 

An analysis of the last three 
Civil Service exams. to be held 
for the Administrative Class, 
the Inspectors of Income Tax, 
and the Executive Group, sheds: 
some interesting light on the 
female intellect. 

In spite of the advance of 
modern education, the out- 
standing feature of all three 
examinations is the unanimous 


encompassed ‘by the feminine 
mind ? Even the most capable 
pest it wanted to use a 
“ crib.” 


At-the examination for the 
Executive Group of appoint- 
ments, which thas a syllabus 
suited to the standand of educa- 
tion fin the best of the girls’ 
schools, three hundred . girls 
between the ages of 18 and 19 
entered. 


Only nine out of the 300 chose 
higher mathematics, as com- 
pared with 120 men out of a 
total 928. Fifty-six offered 
lower mathematics, as against 
474 of the men. 


But what constitutes the 
average woman? Doctors can 
even tell you that! 


If a woman can walk into 
a store and buy ready-made 
clothes that fit better than 
most gloves,-go from there 
to a lending library, and find 
it difficult to choose a book 
because so many please her; 
if she can usually find what 
she wants to eat at the top of 
the menu, and generally en- 
Joys the film in any cinema 
»... If, in fact, the world 
about her fits very well men- 
tally and physically, she is 
the average woman. 


_ Here is the average woman 
in detail. She is 34.2 years old. 
She has been married eight 
years. She is 5ft. 3in. in height, 
weighs 8st. 9lb. She is 34in. 
around the bust, has a 28in. 

































































































































first mental tests, and first be- 
gan giving test words to stu- 
dents to see what associations 
they made in the mind, the 
average man’s response to the 
word “street” was something 
like this: Motor-car, golf, race- 
course, carburettors, income- 
tax, elections. 

The average woman’s res- 
ponse was: Policeman, shop, 
hat, wave, tea, kitchen, milk- 
man, cream, pram. 

To-day the difference be- 
tween a man’s and a woman’s 


aversion of women to mathe- 
matics. They will tackle the 
most abstruse subjects, ‘but 
not that kind of figure! 

One woman chose at the 
examination for the Adminis- 
trative Class moral philosophy, 
metaphysics, Latin language, 
Roman civilisation, Greek lan- 
guage,.and Greek civilisation, 
but mathematics was religious- 
ly avoided. Several men offered 
logic as a subject. 

is there something in 
mathematics which cannot be 


PHOOEY 
TO . 
FEMALES! 


TO THE WOMEN! 


So That’s What You Think ! 









waist, and is 37in. round the 
hips. 

Unlike the average man, the 
average woman has no marked 
favourite colour. 


Although the average 
woman is married at 26 years 
4 months, there are 10,414,083 
single women én England and 
Wales, so there’s plenty of 
‘opportunity ! 





GO, PARK YOUR MOSS! 


\HE American Servicemen 
lhave “been given a book 
instructing them in the ways 
of “approaching” inhabitants 
of Britain. Now we can give 
you a few of the smart phrases 
used by Americans, so that 
you will be able to talk their 
language. We got this from 
an American from Chicago. 
lf a girl at a dance has 
wavy tresses that get in the 
way she may be told to 

“park her moss.” The same 

may be said to a man with 

long hair, and then it can 
be taken as an Invitation to 
go to the barber. 

A man who is a bore—the 
sort,.of man who used to be 
called a human wash-out—is 
now called a wetsmack. And 
he deserves it. 

A cookie duster is the girl 
behind the counter of a res- 
taurant or a N.A.A.F.I. canteen 
counter who hands out the 
buns. 

If you try to swindle the 
man from U.S.A. he will at 
once call you a gyp. The 





word is also a verb and ‘is 


used in such a phrase as “Hg 
gypped me.” 

To treat anybody with dis 
dain or contempt is tc. -napn- 
hat them. Nobody knows why. 


lf you waint to tell an 

American to hurry, just say 

to him “Put an egg in your 

shoe,” He knows by that 
the Invitation is to “ beat it.” 

If an American wants ‘to 
draw your attention to a hat 
(whether lady’s or gent.’s), he 
he advise you to “pipe the 
id.” 

There are many others, of 
course, but these are mainly 
Middle - West, although the 
phrases are known -all over 
America. If you want to raise 
a storm you can tell a New 
Yiorker that ’Chicago is the 
“greatest city” in America. 
And if you want to irritate a 
native of Chicago, tell him that 
you don’t like the Loop dis- 
trict in that fair town. But 
you can say anything you like 
about - Pittsburgh — provided 
you “put am egg in your 
shoe.” 





BUT GRAN’MA 


KNOWS BEST 
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GOOD MORNING 
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HIGH BIDS 
FOR BLOOD 
AND 
THUNDER 


f "THE British Museum has just 

taken: possession of the big- 

i gest collection of blood-and- 

thunders in the world, the 

iF 6,000-piece library of boys’ 

Papers amassed by Barry Ono, 

hy who used to be known as the 
“Penny Dreadful King.” 

Fine first editions and pre- 

cious literary manuscripts, al- 

Ways worth’ money in the sale- 

room, have now been joined by 

that pal of our boyhood, the 

schoolboy thriller. 

r At Sotheby’s recently, a 

parcel of old schoolboy 

{ shockers fetched £60; and 

| when a single rare “id. 

: special” came _ before the 

i rostrum the excited agents of 

rich collectors bid up to £27. 

A set of the “ Adventures of 

Jack Harkaway,” dating back 

nearly 100 years, and another 

1d. set dealing with Spring- 
_Heeled Jack fetched equally 
ia high prices. 
| The older the better, is the 
f keynote as yet of the lurid 
“penny dreadful” market, but 
some astute collectors are buy- 
ing up “Sexton Blakes” and 
w “Gems” and “Magnets” at 
h cheap rates in the belief that 
they will acquire equal value 
a few years from now. 
single publishing house 
used to turn out three or four 

_ different boys’ papers every 

day of the week. In my own 
collection I’m especially proud 
of my early “Nelson Lees” 
and “(Marvels,” with the adven- 
tures of Jack, Sam and Pete. 

I can trace back my “ Union 
Jacks” to the hectic stories of 
Azeff the Anarchist ; and I prize 
my 4d. “Surprise,” with its 
story of the White City under 
the Sea. 

Bargains of this type are 
still to be found in the cellars 
of old newspaper and con- 
fectiunmery shops. For real 
value, however, you’ve got to 
hunt back to the 1860-1900 
erlod of Sweeny Tedd and 
oonlight Jack, the “Duvals” 
and “ Deadwood Dicks.” 
One collector began as a 
businesslike schoolboy by hir- 
ing out sets of boys’ papers at 
ld. per week. Eventually he 
exchanged his entire lending 
library for a bicycle. Later in 
life, when he became an enthu- 
Siast, it cost him £300 to build 
up a similar library. 

Highbrows of the literary 
world, too, have recently taken 
up the penny-dreadful cult. A 
famous monthly review staged 
a spirited argument to decide 
whether one man could pos- 
sibly write a long schoolboy 
story a week for thirty years. 
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Here’s this week’s Picture 
magnified view of paper clips. 














117 67 


YWoO sets of ~ figures, which 
apparently do not convey 
anything, yet to a member of 
one of our Expeditionary Forces 
they might mean the whole 
world. 

117 is the code number for 
“Glad and proud to hear of 
your decoration, everybody 
thrilled.” 

67 means “My thoughts and 
prayers are ever with you.” 

And if you read through the 
list of 118 “Texts,” as they are 
called, they will mean some- 
thing to you and to those whom 
you hold dear. : 

Whoever drew up the list, 
with its all-embracing phrases, 
knew more than a little of 

{human psychology, and much 

more than a lot about the 

spirit of our nation. 

Just read these messages, and 
while you read them, remem- 
ber what they are to fighting 
men, to men who are enduring 
untold hardships, fighting with 
their backs to the wall 
sacrificing their very 
These messages answer 
question as to the kind of men 
who are doiing it. 

“You ane more than ever in 
my thoughts at this time.” 

*Fondest love, darling.” 

“Delighted to hear you are 
safe and well.” 





Frank Richards, of the fam- 
ous “Magnet” and “Gem” 
series, then revealed that he 
ee actually accomplished this 
eat. 

Generations of authors have, 
in fact. lived by writing for 
schoolboys. Schoolboy heroes, 
too, live from one generation 
of boys to another. Most men 
have happy memories of Sexton 
Blake and Tinker in the “Union 
Jack Library.” 

Yet Tinker dates back to 
1860 boys who read of Jack 
Harkaway and his boy Tinker, 
and I have an 1899 “U.J,” which 
doesn’t even mention Sexton. 
He seems to have evolved from 
a forgotten character called 
Dick Danvers. 

And who to-day can rémem- 
ber “ Varney the Vampire” or 
the “Bad Boys’ Paper”? 

PETER DAVIS. 


Is IT? 


Puzzle. Last week’s was a 











With 
AL MALE 





“Keep smiling.” 

“Love to Daddy.” ; 

“Our thoughts are with you.’ 

“Love to all the family.” 

“ Best wishes to all at home.” 

Human documents. ... What 
anxiety is allayed when one 
of them is received... what 
visions are conjured up.... 
what heights of heroism are 
reached when the _ recipient 
knows that the folks at home 
are all right and that he is 
never out of their thoughts ! 


MASS THINKING. 
Remember that these mes- 
sages are available to millions. 
They are not chosen to please 
a few sentimentalists. ; 
They were compiled as being 
representative of the thoughts 


-|of the majority, and their popu- 


larity proves conclusively that 
the heart of this England is still 
sound ... and will remain so, 
as long as home and loved ones 
communicate with their far- 
away members in this loving, 
sincere manner. 

Nor is it a case of carrying 
one’s heart on one’s sleeve. 

These greetings mean the 
fundamentals of life. 

The things which restore 
men’s sanity after periods of 
insane warfare. 

The things which strong men 
ponder over in seconds of re- 
laxation ... which give them 
new hope and determination 
when all seems hopeless.... 
which raise them to heights 
with the gods... to perform 
superhuman feats.... 


ODD CORNER 


“()LID Father Antic, the 

law,” as Falstaff called 
it, gets up to some curious 
tricks. Some time ago the 
mummy of an Egyptian king, 
bound for the British 
) Museum, was taxed at Mar- 
sellles as “dried fish,” be~- 
cause that was the nearest 
provision for mummies 
made in the excise laws. 
Criticism was abundant, so 
that the next mummy to 
arrive in England was regis~ 
tered as a “corpse,” and as 
such had to be buried within 
twenty-four hours. It was 
duly buried—and then dug 
up again. 


About 1935 there was 
trouble in Whitehall about 
the importation of Chinese 
birds’ nests for making 
soup. The officials agreed 
that it was neither a natural 
product nor a raw material. 
) After some hours of delib- 
( eration someone suggested 
that they were “vegetables.” 
) The head of another depart- 
ment objected. They did not 
grow like vegetables, he 
maintained, and were defi- 
nitely a “fabrication.” A 
higher official still consid- 
ered that they came under 
“building materials,” but 
the question was never 
satisfactorily settled. 

Imported “puffs” are 
taxed, but the same articles 
may enter duty-free under 
the name of “ pads.” Laven- 
der “on the stalk” is classed 
as a flower, but if it drops 
off it becomes a ‘“ veget- 
able.” And so the law wags. 


And when the din and 
excitement is over, it is these 
messages which are more than 
any laurel wreath or decoration. 

They are the healing balm, 
whether they bring a sigh or 


a smile ...a touch of all 
that means Happiness and 
(Content...a throb of the 
heart of England, radiated 


across the world to one of her 

sons, 

Englishmen do not volunteer 
for killing unless forced to by 
circumstances. Some don’t even 
volunteer in any case. 

That is something we cannot 
discuss here. 

I am not concerned as to how 
a chappie comes to find himself 
miles from home, with a_rifle 
as his best friend, a torpedo as 
his token of contempt for enemy 
shipping, or a bomb as a 
knocker-up of already rudely 
awakened Axis inhumans. 

What I am pointing out is 
that though we fight heroically 
in every sphere ... though we 
refuse to admit defeat even 
when the limit of human endur- 
ance has been passed... and 
though in the process we have 
at times to sink below the level 
of the fiercest animals... yet, 
at the very first opportunity we 
shed all our inhumanity ; write, 
cable, or do any darn thing to 
get a word of greeting home. . 
wait impatiently for a reply, 
and then. knowing that all is 
well at the other end, shrug our 
shoulders, readjust our packs, 
and with heavy feet, but a 
lighter heart, wait the coming 
of the next bit of Hell. 

It’s a grim, unnatural life. 


OUR TRUE SELVES. 


But it will never be our per- 
manent idea of living, so long 


as these greetings are inter- 
changed. 

No, sirs...quite the re- 
verse, in fact. 


Thank God our national 
desires are for altogether dif- 
ferent things. 

The sheet anchor of our 
sanity... the corner-stone 
of our Empire is Home and 
loved ones, and because all 
true love as this comes from 
the one Source, unshakable 
Divine Love, so long will our 
national spirit be unshakable. 


It may be slightly sentimen- 
tal, but to me it is a very sound 
foundation. 

Perhaps because I have just 
cabled some figures to my son, 
in reply to his cable, “ Wings 
parade to-day.” 

Cheerio and Good Hunting, 
chaps. 








PUZZLE CORNER 


FILM STARS 


Here are some famous film 
actors. The letters are in the 
right columns, but not in the 
right lines. Can you find them ? 


WTRGGSOK 
LOLONOON 
CABBHAIO 
SAS!IELLN 
RARAROOE 
MAUTHTLL 
RCTSBENM 
MOLHHLEN 





Solution to Numerical Puzzle 
in §S 27. 

The corrected square (each 
now ltotalling 98), with the 
three twisted numbers under- 
lined, is as» follows :— 









(Note that twisting the two 
numbers in the end row does 
not alter the total.) 


Solution to Numerical Puzzle 









in $ 27, 
Norma .... 19 
Audrey 15 
Violet 6 
Yvonne 
[Five years later Audrey 


(20) equalled Violet (11) plus 
Yvonne (9); and four years 
later still Norma (28) equalled 
Violet (15) plus Yvonne (13).] 








She was 
kicking mare 


QHE came into the stable as 
a “ three-year-old,” a lively 


tempered filly that required 
eareful watching lest she took 
to vicious habits. * Whoa, 
Gypsy!” Bill said, and clapped 
his hand on her flank. 


Her tail swung round, up 


went a pair of heels, and Bill|b: 


remarked, ‘“ We’ve given you a 
good name, anyhow!” and 
stepped cautiously out of the 
stall. 

She was given all the 
courses allotted to a young- 
ster, from “bitting” to 
“traces,” and always her 
heels went up at the least 
provocation. 

“Tm, afraid shell turn out a 
wrong-’un,” commented the 
boss; which remark proved to 
be too true, for at “ four-year- 
old” Gypsy had developed into 
a vicious “ kicker.” 

She would kick out at any- 
thing or anybody that came 
within reach of her heels; and 
one night, when the boss came 
into the stable and was greeted 
with a pair of heels danger- 
ously close to his face, he de- 
cided it was time to get rid of 
the ill-tempered mare. 

“She’s a bit fresh,’ was Bill’s 
dry comment, for he didn’t 
want to part with the handsome 
grey. “But mebbe we can 


cure her of her bad habits!” 


“You can’t cure a kicking 
horse, Bill—you know that as 
well as I do. 
rid of her 
gets killed.” 


Vil have to get 
before someone 





WHOA THERE, BEAUTY! 











‘MOUNTAIN, WOOD 
AND COUNTRYSIDE | 











The boss walked away, and 
Bill stood looking awhile at 
the mare. “It’s worth trying,” 
he told himself, and set about 
filling a bag of chopped straw. 

Having packed it tight and 
solid, he fastened a length of 
chain rcund the mouth of the 


ag. 

Then, taking the mare out of 
her stall for a few minutes, he 
slung the bulky bag of chop 
to the ceiling just behind 
Gypsy’s stall. He led her back 
in, and skipped nimbly out of 
the way of her heels. 

The mare glanced sideways 
at the hanging bag of chop just 
behind her tail. Her ears went 
back and her heels went up, 
sending the bag swinging to the 
ceiling. 

It swung down again on its 
length of chain, catching Gypsy 
squarely on the rump. She 
started to kick in earnest now, 
while Bill looked on, hoping 
“it would work.” 

For a solid half-hour the 
vicious animal kicked, plunged 
and squealed, her temper 
really aroused, as the swing- 
ing pendulum came bumping 
into her tail. At the end of 
the half-hour she had thrown 
herself down in temper, and 
lay sweating and panting on 
her trampled bed. She had 
lost the first round. 


But Bill didn’t expect to cure 
a really bad-tempered kicker in 
half an hour, and he left the 
bag hanging behind her. 

She would go for several 
days without offering to set that 
bag swinging. Then, appar- 
ently forgetting herself, would 
strike out impulsively, and 
again the bag of chop would 
bump her. 

But never again did she 
match her endurance against 
that swinging bag, and soon 
Bill could set it going while 
the mare went on munching 
her corn, as though bored by 
the thing. 

A month later Bill stroked 
his hand against her dappled 
back, and Gypsy turned her 
head to give him a friendly 
look. She had forgotten her 


former mtthod of greeting. 
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BUCK RYAN 


hile the WEREN'T YOU TEMPTED BUT, TELL ME, HOW YW DO YOU KNOW YY | WILL You FIND HIM FOR ME, ANGEL ? 
SSmen are | 10 INFORM ON ME AND D'YOU PROPOSE TO | JEAN-THE OLD | | ASK HIM IF | CAN SAL WITH HIM 
aragging | COLLECT THE REWARD FROM CORSICAN | |ESCAPE FROM _{ FISHERMAN WITH | | TONIGHT --HE'S GOT AN OLD PAIR OF 
Whe siréain \ THE SCHUTZSTAFFEL ? : P| POINT AT A SQUARE-CUT } | DUNGAREES WHICH | WORE WHEN | 
for Ryans Car) ME WITH a\\ A | LAST SAILED WITH HIM +++ 
Lodly - our A FINGER 3 i“ Hie = 
OF SCORN? 
COME — 
THINK 
AGAIN, 
MISIEUR 
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By W. H. MILLIER 


A GRAND GIRL! | WAS AN ASS To NO, THE GAMBLE {S WHETHER JEAN HAT nobody has yet discovered the dalte of 
EVEN HINT THAT SHE MIGHT BETRAY | | WILL TURN UP WITH SOME.CLOTHES, the first horse-race meeting? } 
ME TO THOSE BLACK-UNIFORMED _4 | TARZAN SEEMS TO ENJOY LIVING IN THAT it is highly probable that horse-racing 
; TREES ON THE MOVIES -BUT THAT'S was in existence in Eastern countries long be 
. d fore it came into being here? 
NOT MY CUP O' TEA : 


eT, ae 


: HeN Aw is) j 
aL NY 
cot ee 


THAT there is mention of a race meeting 
Held in 1585, not three miles from Salisbury, at 
which the then Earl of Cumberland won “the 
gold bell valued at £50 and better” on condi- 
tion that he brought it to be competed for the 
following year ? 

THAT there was racing in Oliver Cromwell’s 
time, and Cromwell died in 1658? 

THAT King William III attended a spring 
meeting at Newmarket, at which the chief 
Ministers of State and half.the Dukes in the 
Kingdom were known to be present ? The 
French Ambassador of that day also attended. 
pistes ane Third’s accession to the throne dates 
rom i 


PSST. RHAN—/ AM JEAN- WHAT YY SHSH! Dress “Wee / _THAT it was Queen Anne who gave permis- 
GOT (OUR MESSAGE OHI / A QUICKLY AND sion for racing to be held on Ascot Heath ? . 
< WHISTLE?) HERE, CATOH! ~ : Felis the first Ascot meeting was held in 
\i | ONE einen «B' yee oy Eager : THAT the race for the Derby at Epsom was 
: ys ; dB) originated by the 12th Earl of Derby in 1780? 
THAT the winner of the first Derby was Sir 
C. Bunbury’s Diomed, ridden by S. Arnull? 
THAT Isinglass won the richest prize ever” 
run for on the English Turf? =: 4 
THAT this was the Jockey Club Stakes of 
1894, which, with a surplus, was worth £11,302 ? 


THAT the largest attendance at a football 
game was 149/547 for the international match 
between Scotland and England at Hampden ~ 
Park on. April 17. 1937 ? 

SSESeeeeseeseeee 

THAT Jack Hobbs in 1925 scored 16 centuries, 

the record for one season of first-class cricket ? 


STEP INSIDE, RYAN -QUICKLY. GOOD. NOBODY WILL SEE | THAT Hobbs, whose active career lasted from 
E SAIL IN 4 FEW MINUTES _. 4 |'M GLAD To SEE \ YOU LEAVE. GIVE ME 4 5 ae 1905 to 1934 in first-class cricket, scored 61,221 
a YOU ALIVE. DID | Pm HAND WITH THIS SAIL Noe co 197 a ee pee ; 

35 app ‘potas obbs, with 316, set wi e larges' 

= haga Alga s | oy aa <3 individual score mane at Lords 2” This be in 


the Surrey v. Mdidlesex match, 1926. 

THAT in the previous year the record of 315 
was made by Holmes in the Yorkshire v. 
Middlesex match ? 

THAT Hedley Verity, the Yorkshire and 
England bowler, who died of wounds in Sicily, 
set up a record in 1932 when he took all ten 
wickets for ten runs in the second innings of 
the Yorkshire v. Notts match? 

THAT the record for a first-wicket partner- 
ship is 555 runs by H. Sutcliffe and P. Holmes 
in the Yorkshire v. Essex match at Leyton in 
1932? Sutcliffe scored 313 and Holmes 224. 

: Ske ak ae Cag 3 gt is nen ae ei 
re <q 1A Tip TAB ippax an . Hooker, who compi a 
WHAT HAVE YOU }/ MY RESERVE SAIL, MA | | ALL CLEAR, RYAN, CRAWL UP FOR'ARD Melbourne in 1928? 
GOT THERE? A I'VE JUST BEEN Hah’ 4 | AND LIE LOW UNTIL WE MOVE OFF 4 
HAVING IT PROOFED, SPARE-SINCE WE pa | oh 8 
M'SIEUR : HAVE SO LITTLE 


FUEL NOWADAYS 





S¥ 5.5, MAN WAS GOING 
(10 BE DIFFICULT JEAN, 

















Holts laler lhe ile crest reaches 
PNET BCD PENACZVOUS ++: 


l THAT Looks \ 
LIKE OLD JEAN'S 
TUB, SIR 





a 

DEAD ON TIME AGAIN. THE GOOD OLD | | GooDBYE, GooD 

BRITISH NAVY NEVER LETS YOU DOWN. | | LUCK AND GOD BLESS 

GOODBYE -AND MAY WE MEET AGAIN 4OU, JEAN 
SOON, IN HAPPIER DAYS 


Sots Ss wngger. How SeH2!5 
‘stung Loel’ righ under lhe nose 
A 8 SS, Guard sd 500 (he 
Los 1s tn Medtlerranes Wales 
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Jack Hobbs on form. 
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Good THE ARAN 
Weis = ISLANDS 


All communications to be addressed 

to: “Good Morning,” ee 

C/o Pou ‘* Great seas do be coming in all the day and every 

fondo, S.W.1. night, running here from the broad Atlantic 
and the Americas beyond.”’ 
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Below you have Dara Dirrane, famed story 
teller of the Islands. The stories are handed 
down from father to son. 


Sean Peadar Seamus is me 
name. It’s a long name. 
It’s a fine boy it is. 





+ ++ + 


Grandpa is making ‘‘ pampooties ’—raw-hide 

shoes threaded round the edges with string; On the right is Naneen, 

they give a grand grip on the rocks of the Islands. herself, and there’s none 

is miore clever than Naneen 
at the spinning. 


THE MEN 
OF ARAN 


MItES out from Galway Bay, 

without shelter from the 
long Atlantic rollers, are the 
Aran Islands, home of hardy 
simple people living a_ hard 
simple life. 

In the picture on the right 
you see the primitive conditions 
on the Islands. When you 
want to put your horse into a 
**field,”” you take down a great 
gap in the wall, so that your 
horse can get in. You then 
build up the wall again. 


In this picture, you can see 
the gaps between the stones 
in the wall. This is to let the 
storms blow through the gaps ; 
if they were solidly built, the 
walls would be blown down. 


The winds on the Aran Islands 
are incessant, and the houses 
have no windows—but to make 
up for this, they have doors 
on both sides, and the side 
from which the winds are blow- 
ing have their doors closed. 
You can always tell the way 
the wind is blowing by seeing 
which side of the houses has the 
doors shut. 







































a .. Bie 
The Kelp burners at the kiln. Seaweed 
washed up by the wild winter sea is dried and 
burned. Kelp is the source of commercial 
iodine, and one of the main industries of the 
men of Aran. 
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